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.5  Present  from  my  Gor?i-ne:i$,"  und   "  The  Wnoil- 
grove  Family." 


PART  I. 

>ir  was  a  cold  evening,  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  rain  beat  against  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
peasant;  but  the  cheerful  fire  which  blazed 
upon  the  hearth,  and  the  dish  of  warm  vege- 
tables, that  was  placed  on  the  table  by  his 
little  daughter,  caused  him  to  forget  his 
toils. 

"  Take  off  jour  wet  coat,  father,"  said 
Mary,  "  and  I  will  get  it  nicely  dried  for  you 
by  the  morning.  And  now,  have  your  sup- 
per while  it  is  warm,  and  I  will  read  to  you 
a  hymn,  which  Miss  Worthy  told  me  to  learn 
against  next  Sabbatli  day. " 

The  voice  of  his  affectionate  child  soothed 
the  bosom  of  the  poor  man,'  while  his  body 
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rested  in  an  old  arm-chair,  which  she  had 
placed  ready  for  him  at  the  fire  side. 

«  That's  a  kind  girl,"  said  her  father.  «  I 
have  many  mercies,  Mary,  when  I  have  done 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Here  is  a  snug 
cottage  to  come  to,  and,  if  your  mother  ig 
not  returned  from  her  labours,  you  always 
have  a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  supper  for  me. — 
How  many,  this  cold  night,  are  without  a  cot 
to  put  their  heads  into,  or  even  a  hovel  to 
shelter  them: — without  a  meal  to  satisfy  their 
hunger;  and,  what  is  worse,  without  a  God 
and  Saviour.  But  these  mercies  I  have;  I 
enjoy  them,  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful !" 

A  tear  of  gratitude  stood  in  each  eye  of 
William  Greenwood,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to 
the  clean  white  table  that  held  his  provisions: 
and,  after  asking  a  blessing  on  his  food,  he 
partook  with  a  cheerful  heart  of  his  homely 
fare.  And,  after  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  Him,  from  whom  all  blessings  tlovv,  he 
thus  addressed  himself  to  his  daughter  : 
"  Well,  Mary,  I  have  refreshed  my  body, 
and  now  I  should  like  to  hear  you  read  a 
chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  may 
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prove  refreshing  to  my  soul.  The  word  of 
God,  my  child,  nourishes  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart.  And  we  shall  have  but  a  lean  and 
sickly  man  there,  if  we  neglect  that  blessed 
book'." 

The  17th  chapter  of  John's  gospel  was 
read,  and  the  happy  countenance  of  William 
showed  how  much  he  valued  an  interest  in 
that  divine  prayer. 

Mary  had  just  finished  the  chapter,  when 


her   mother  returned.       A    cheerful    smile 
adorned  her  face  as  she  entered  the  cottage. 
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Her  body  was  fatigued,  but  her  heart  was 
light.  The  kind  words,  and  the  still  kinder 
actions  of  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Worthy,  (for 
whom  she  had  been  washing,)  had  gladdened 
her.  And  her  mind  was  cheered  in  her  way 
home,  by  thinking  how  pleased  her  Mary 
would  be  with  the  little  book  which  Miss 
Worthy  had  sent  her. 

"Well,  Polly,"  said  her  husband,  "you 
look  tired.  Come,  child,  take  a  chair  and 
rest  your  poor  body  a  bit,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  the  promise  of  a  Cove- 
nant God,  that,  when  we  have  done  all  our 
work  on  earth,  we  shall  rest  with  those  who 
are  ever  with  the  Lord.  This  prospect  may 
enable  us,  dear,  to  bear  fatigues  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  life,  with  cheerfulness.  And  we 
should  not  be  impatient  for  the  crown,  but 
say,  "  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait  until  my  change  come.'  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  it  does,"  answered  his  wife. 
"  All  our  comforts  are  sweetened  by  consider- 
ing them  as  the  gifts  of  the  Father  of  Mer- 
ries,  and  our  fatigue?  and  sorrows  are  light- 
ened when  we  think  that  tlu-y  cannot  las! 


night  as  I  am  sometimes,  William.  Mrs. 
Worthy  is  a  nice  lady  to  work  for;  she  does 
not,  like  Mrs.  Goader,  compel  her  washer- 
women to  rise  at  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  for,  as  Mrs.  Worthy  says,  twelve 
hours  in  a  day  are  long  enough  for  a  wo- 
man to  stand  at  the  wash-tub.  And  so  we 
always  begin  at  six,  and  leave  oft*  at  six  in 
the  evening.  When  I  have  to  rise  at  one 
o'clock,  I  am  quite  tired  before  evening, 
and  as  you  know,  fit  for  very  little  the  next 
day- 
Then,  taking  a  book  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  addressing  herself  to  her  daughter,  she 
said,  "  There,  my  dear,  Miss  Worthy  sent 
you  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to 
thank  her  for  it,  when  you  go  to  school  on 
Sabbath  day.  But  remember,  my  child,  the 
best  return  whicfi  you  can  make,  is  td  endea- 
vour to  improve  by  the  instruction  which  it 
contains. 

"  And  now,  Mary,  take  your  Bible  and 
read  the  thirty -fourth  Psalm,  and  father  will 
pray  for  us;  for,  as  our  minister  says,  A 
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family  without  prayer,  4  is  like  a  house 
without  walls.'  4  The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  round  about  them  who  fear  him.'  " 
After  prayer,  Mary  reminded  her  father 
•  that  she  had  promised  to  read  to  him  the 
hymn  which  she  had  to  learn;  and,  ready  to 
encourage  his  child  in  good  things,  he  wil- 
lingly complied  with  her  request.  And, 
when  she  had  read  it  over,  they  sung  it  to- 
gether. It  was  as  follows: — 

How  oft  from  the  Cottage,  where  piety  reigns, 

The  voice  of  rejoicing  is  heard  to  ascend  ; 
Atid  sweet  are  the  praises,  sublime  are  the  strains. 

Which  are  offered  to  Jesus,  the  Cottager's  friend- 

Tlio'  hard  be  their  pallet,  and  homely  their  fare. 
The  presence  of Jesus  give*  y.est  to  their  meal; 

Their  spirits  rejoice,  while  liis  favours  th.-y  shar«, 
And  a  foretaste  of hraven  they  frequently  feel. 

Tho'  despised  hy  the  haughty,  unknown  to  the  great. 
Their  God  will  his  comforting  Spirit  bestow  ; 

And  tlmir  col  rase  they  would  notexniangc,  for  tin  ;-tni.: 
That  atfends  on  the  wealthiest  sinner  below 

When  they  had  finished  their  sacred  song, 
they  retired  to  rest,  filled  with  that  sweof 
peace  which  none  but  a  Christian  family  can 
realize. 
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We  have  shown  the  good  effects  of  religion 
in  the  character  of  William  Greenwood;  and 
happy  would  it  be  if  every  cottager  possessed 
that  principle  of  holy  love  which  glowed  in 
his  bosom,  and  enabled  him  to  receive  and 
to  enjoy  his  daily  bread,  and  all  other  tem- 
poral favours,  as  gifts  from  a  bountiful  .God. 
William  had  learnt  that  lesson,  which  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  alone  can  enable  us  to  under- 
stand, i.  e.  submission  to  the  Sovereign 
Power  in  all  tilings:  and  he  could  therefore 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  in  some 
measure:  "I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content." 

We  will  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
cottage  of  one  of  William's  neighbours. 

The  beauty  of  a  very  fine  evening  was  not 
noticed,  nor  did  its  calm  serenity  tranquilize 
the  mind  of  Philip  Watkins.  He  had  return- 
ed from  his  labours  in  the  field,  and,  on  his 
entering  his  cottage,  found  all  things  in  dis- 
order; the  little  ones  crying  for  their  mother, 
who  had  left  her  work  to  go  and  gossip  with 
a  neighbour,  and,  instead  of  staying  but  five 
minutes,  as  .-he  at  first  intended,  she  had 
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stayed  above  an  hour.  A  girl  of  about  eleven 
years  of  age  was  left  to  clear  up  the  house, 
and  take  care  of  the  children.  But,  unmind- 
ful of  her  mother's  orders,  she  had  been  at 
play  with  some  girls  of  her  own  age,  and  the 
time  had  ran  away  unnoticed.  She  did  not 
consider  that  her  father  would  come  home 
and  want  his  supper. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  Betsey?"  said  Phi- 
lip, when  he  had  entered  his  cottage.  "  Is 
there  nothing  for  me  to  eat,  child?  Why  is 
not  the  house  cleared  up  a  bit?  Not  a  place 
can  I  find  to  sit  down  in,  for  washing-tubs 
and  litter.  Well,  I  know  where  I  can  rest 
myself,"  said  he,  throwing  down  his  sickle. 
And  away  went  Philip  to  the  tavern,  and  call- 
ed for  a  pint  of  beer. 

Betsey  now  hurried  away  the  poor  children 
with  a  dry  crust  of  bread,  and,  quite  worn 
out  with  crying,  they  soon  fell  asleep.  And 
Betsey  began  to  set  the  house  in  order  a- 
gainst  her  mother  came  home.  She  had  just 
done  this,  when  she  returned.  Her  temper 
had  not  benefited  by  the  idle  conversation 
in  whieh  she  had  been  engaged.  She  had 
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spent  her  time  in  railing  against  her  neigh- 
bours; and  thus  venting  her  envy  against 
some,  who  had  received  gifts  from  benevo- 
lent persons  residing  in  the  village. 

The  poor  cottagers  of  the  village  of  North  - 
down  were  known  to  the  benevolent  around 
them,  and  visited  and  relieved  as  their  con- 
duct merited.  The  industrious  always  found 
friends  among  them;  but  those,  whom  their 
advice  could  not  reclaim  from  idleness, 
which  is  the  parent  of  many  vices,  were  ne- 
glected. 

When  Betsey  told  her  mother  that  her  fa- 
ther had  been  home,  and  that  he  was  gone  to 
the  tavern,  she  flew  into  a  violent  rage;  and 
exclaimed,  "This  is  always  his  way!  earn, 
and  spend !  What  cares  he !  We  may  all 
starve  for  him!"  She  did  not  consider  that 
her  own  negligence,  and  inattention  to  do- 
mestic duties,  had  often  driven  her  husband 
to  a  public  house  to  spend  his  evenings. 
Philip  was  not  a  drunkard,  and  had  his  wife 
striven  to  have  made  him  comfortable  at 
home,  his  evenings  would  seldom  have  been 
spent  at  the  tavern.  , 
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Betsey  had  attended  the  Sunday  School  in 
the  neighbourhood,  now  about  two  years. 
But,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  she  had  profited 
very  little  by  the  instructions  of  her  teachers. 
Bad  examples  at  home  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  children.  And  she, 
poor  child,  had  no  example,  in  either  of  her 
parents,  that  she  might  imitate.  And  added 
to  which,  she  was  particularly  attached  to  a 
girl,  a  little  older  than  herself,  who  was  both 
wild  and  thoughtless.  That  girl  had,  how- 
ever, now  gone  to  service.  And  Mary 
Greenwood,  the  little  girl  who  has  already 
been  introduced  to  the  reader,  often  took 
notice  of  Betsey's  conduct,  especially  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  she  had  spent 
her  evenings  in  play  with  this  girl;  and  she 
determined,  that  now,  as  she  had  lost  her 
play-fellow,  she  would  endeavour  to  gain  her 
attention  to  her  book.  Betsey  had  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  and  she  was  to  be  influenced 
by  kindness  and  attention.  Mary  Greenwood 
soon  won  upon  her,  and  Betsey  began  to  be 
pleased  with  her  company,  and  took  all  op- 
portunities of  running  to  her  cottage  that  she 
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might  there  get  her  lessons  for  the  Sabbath 
school. 

One  evening  these  new  companions  had 
been  engaged  with  her  books,  when  William 
Greenwood  returned  from  his  day's  work, 
and  he  was  much  pleased  to  find  his  dear 
girl  thus  early  disposed  to  be  useful  to  her 
neighbours. 

u  Well,  Betsey,"  said  he,  in  his  usually 
kind  way,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  with 
the  noisy  folks  at  the  fair:  cheerfulness  I  do 
not  condemn,  but  such  places  never  yield  any 
good.  But  they  are  always  the  cause  of 
much  sin;  and  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
And  many  a  sinner  has  been  hurried  out  of 
time  into  eternity,  while  trifling  away  his 
precious  time. 

"  But  come,  Mary,  child,  let  me  have  my 
supper.  Your  mother  is  very  busy  in  her 
garden.  She  did  not  see  me  come  by;  go 
and  tell  her  that  I  am  here." 

"  And  I  must  go  home  to  prepare  for  rny 
father,"  said  Betsey  Watkins;  "  so  good 
night,  Master  Greenwood  and  Mary." 

Upon  her  return,  Betsey  found  that  her 
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mother  was  not  at  home;  so  she  began  with 
all  speed  to  put  the  house  in  order,  and  to 
prepare  her  father's  supper.  This  she  had 
no  sooner  done,  than  her  father  returned, 
and  he  put  on  a  smiling  countenance  when 
he  saw  a  tidy  house  and  his  homely  meal 
ready  for  him. 

Betsey  Watkins  was  a  girl  of  a  good  dispo- 
sition, and  she  only  wanted  a  guide  to  point 
out  the  way  of  becoming  amiable  and  useful. 
And  this  she  found  in  Mary  Greenwood. 
She  took  notice  especially  how  careful  Mary 
was  to  study  her  father's  comfort,  and  she 
profited  by  her  example. 

While  Philip  was  taking  his  supper,  Betsey, 
who  had  been  thinking  on  the  words  which 
she  had  just  before  heard  from  William 
Greenwood,  very  artlessly  said,  "  Father,  is 
not  the  money  which  Farmer  Woodsworth 
pays  you  on  a  Saturday  night,  called  wa- 
ges?"— "  Yes,  child — why  do  you  ask  me 
such  a  question?" — "  Because,  father,"  she 
replied,  "  neighbour  Greenwood  said  this 
evening,  when  he  was  talking  with  Mary, 
'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  I  could 
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not  think  what  he  meant."— «  Oh!"  cried 
Philip,  ' "  that  is  some  of  his  Methodism, 
I  suppose ;  he  is  a  poor  moping  fellow, 
and  never  takes  a  social  pint  of  beer  with 
any  body,  but  is  always  reading  his  Bible, 
or  them  tracts,  as  he  calls  them." 

"  I  know  he  reads  his  Bible  a  good  deal, 
father,"  said  Betsey;  "but  you  can't  think 
how  cheerful  and  happy  he,  and  they  all 
seem.  And  they  are  so  quiet,  and  say  such 
kind  words  one  to  another,  that  I  like  to  be 
there.  I  can  always  get  my  lesson  better 
there,  than  I  can  at  home. " 

Philip  made  no  reply,  but,  with  a  mind 
less  at  ease  than  usual,  went  to  the  ta- 
vern. His  spirits,  however,  did  not  rise  in 
the  company  of  his  noisy  associates,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  frequently  whispered, 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Why  this 
should  make  him  unhappy,  he  could  not  tell; 
but  the  words  had  full  possession  of  his  whole 
soul.  He  felt  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the 
impression,  but  seemed  rather  to  be  more 
forcibly  struck  every  time  the  words  occurred 
to  his  thoughts.  He  went  home  and  retired 
B2 
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to  rest.  He  arose,  and  went  to  his  daily  em- 
ployment, but  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
still  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  made  him  trem- 
ble. At  night  he  entered  his  cottage  in  a 
state  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 

Betsey  had  placed  his  supper  i^ady  for 
him,  and  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
reading  a  tract  to  some  little  children  gather- 


ed around  her.     Philip  felt  some  compunc- 
tion whilst  listening  to  the  simple  tale  read 
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by  his  daughter.    But  he  was  very  much  agi- 
tated when  she  read  the  following  verse: — 

"The  prayers  being  over,  then  sweotly  they  sung; 

I  felt  glad  that  I  had  gone  in  ; 
The  Sermon  came  next,  and  this  was  the  text. 

That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin." 
*^         .  «j4^^h 

Before  this  moment,  Piiiiip^baji  not  known 
that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Hswy  Scriptures. 
He  had  thought  it  a  Method i-tical  saying  of 
William  Greenwood's,  ami  could  not  account 
why  his  mind  should  be  so  affected  by  it. 
But  now,  knowing  it  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
he  began  to  feel  deeply  concerned.  *'  I  am 
a  great  sinner  I  know,"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  and  I  must  die  too,  when  the  time  comes. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  for  that  ci. 

Philip  paid  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
little  book,  and  thought  he  heard  in  it  some 
encouragement  to  seek  after  God.  As  soon 
as  Betsey  had  finished  it,  he  said,  in  a  mild 
tone  of  voice,  which  was  very  unusual  with  * 
him,  "  Let  me  see  that  little  book,  girl, — it 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  I  ever  heard — where 
did  you  get  it?" — "  Mary  Greenwood  lent  it 
to  me,  father,"  she  replied.  "  Dame  Green- 
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wood  works  at  the  parsonage,  and  Miss 
Worthy  sent  it  for  Mary  the  other  evening." 

Philip  did  not  go  to  the  tavern  this  even- 
ing, but  sat  reading  his  little  book,  with 
which  his  feelings  were  too  much  engaged,  to 
allow  him  to  leave  it.  "  If  this  story  were 
true,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
Thomas  Brown;  I  think  I  could  talk  to  him 
about  religion,  and  this  wicked  heart  of  mine. 
And  I  should  like  to  hear  the  same  minister 
which  he  heard.  Well — I  have  not  been 
to  church  a  long  time. — I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  go  next  Sabbath-day.  But  I 
have  heard  say  that  Mr.  Worthy  makes  peo- 
ple Methodists,  who  hear  him,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  become  a  Methodist.  But,  how- 
ever, I  will  go,  please  God,  next  Sabbath, 
and  hear  for  myself." 

Philip  kept  his  resolution,  and  the  event 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  His  mind  was  in 
a  fit*fitate  to  hear  those  truths  which  Mr. 
Worthy  preached. 

A  man  convinced  that  he  is  a  sinner,  as 
Philip  Watkins  was,  is  prepared  to  hear  from 
a  Minister  of  the  gospel,  (and  such  was  Mr. 
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Worthy,)  "  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto 
God  by  him;;" — and  that  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish."  Such  truths  as  these,  Philip  con- 
tinued to,  hear,  until  he  learned,  that  though 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  yet  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

The  pleasing  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  Philip,  was  noticed  by  Wil- 
liam Greenwood.  They  often  met  on  their 
way  to  the  Church,  and  Philip  found  com- 
fort and  edification  in  the  kind  advice  of  his 
pious  neighbour.  And  at  length  it  might  be 
said  of  them,  "  they  took  sweet  counsel  and 
together  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany." 

The  heart  of  Betsey  rejoiced,  although  she 
did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  great  and 
pleasing  change  which  she  discovered  in  her 
father.  Philip  now  began  to  put  on  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ. 
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The  Christian  religion  is  truth  and  love, 
and  it  will  transform  those  who  are  under  its 
influence,  into  the  image  of  its  great  Author. 
When  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  the  law  of  kindness  will  be  upon  the 
tongue.  Therefore,  when  people  profess  to 
be  converted  to  the  knowledge,  the  belief, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  ma- 
nifest very  unsanctified  tempers,  and  an  un- 
godly practice,  they  are  to  be  suspected  of 
being  self-deceivers,  or  hypocrites,  who,  for 
some  sinister  motives,  wish  to  be  considered 
religious  characters.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  there  are  too  many  who,  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  "  profess  to  know  God,  but 
who  in  works  deny  him:  being  still  disobe- 
dient, and  to  every  good  work  reprobate. " 

But  it  is  a  singular  recommendation  to  re- 
ligion, \vhen  those,  who  profess  it,  make  it 
evident  that  they  have  learned  of  that  teach- 
er, "  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  to 
be  more  concerned  to  be  enabled  to  live,  so 
as  "  to  adorn  the  doctrines  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour," than  to  be  able  to  talk  about  religion; 
this  is  what  is  becoming  in  all,  who  call 
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themselves  Christians.  And  especially  so  in 
those  who  are  newly  brought  into  the  way  of 
life.  And  to  study  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  to 
be  able  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  every 
sermon  that  is  heard,  or  to  split  hairs  in  di- 
vinity. 

But,  to  return  to  our  narrative;  Mary  Green- 
wood had  been  a  weekly  subscriber  to  a  Bi- 
ble Association  for  some  time,  and  had  often 
spoken  to  Betsey  "VVatkins  of  the  kindness 
of  the  ladies  who  were  collectors;  from  one 
of  whom  she  obtained  a  New  Testament.— 
Betsey  was  very  desirous  of  becoming  a  sub- 
scriber of  a  penny  per  week,  for  a  Bible  for 
herself;  so,  one  evening,  she  requested  her 
father  to  allow  her  that  small  sum  weekly, 
that  she  might  do  so.  "  Ah,  that  I  will," 
said  Philip,  when  she  presented  her  request. 
"  You  shall  have  a  penny,  Betsey,  with  all 
my  heart;  for  the  Bible  saves  me  many  a 
shilling  a  week.  Before  I  knew  the  value 
of  it,  I  spent  my  money  and  my  time  at  a 
public  house.  But  I  never  was  truly  happy 
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there.  Religion  has  made  me  a  happy  man, 
my  child,  and  I  wish  the  Bible,  through 
God's  blessing,  may  make  you  religious  too; 
and  then,  Betsey,  you  will  be  happy  indeed. 
— Yes,  you  shall  have  a  penny,  and  thank 
God  for  Bible  Associations,  and  thank  God 
for  Sunday  schools.  I  have  reason  to  thank 
him,  and  bless  the  day  when  first  you  entered 
a  Sunday  school,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Mary  Greenwood;  for  her  father  does 
my  soul  good  every  time  he  talks  with 
me."  Then,  turning  to  his^wife,  he  said, 
"  Ah,  Fanny,  I  am  often  ashamed  of  my- 
self, when  I  think  how  I  used  to  speak 
against  our  good  neighbours,  and  what  false- 
hoods I  have  told  of  them,  and  other  religi- 
ous people. "  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  you  are 
sorry,  Philip,  because  you  have  become  like 
them;  but,  for  my  part,  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  set.  I  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  religion,  and  if  I  had,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  any  liking  to  it."  "  I 
know  that,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rejoined 
Philip.  "  But  I  hope  God  will  have  mercy 
upon  you,  and  open  your  eyes  as  he  has 
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mine!  But  here,  girl,  take  my  week's  wa- 
ges, you  see  I  can  bring  it  ail  home  now. — 
Sure  you  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  religion, 
Fanny;  for  you  have  more  money  to  go  to 
market  with  for  the  week,  than  you  had  be- 
fore I  became  religious.  But  come,  it  is  time 
that  you  went  to  market  now — we'll  have  no 
more  of  Sunday  morning's  marketing.  God 
has  given  us  six  days,  and  we  ought  to  do  all 
our  work  in  them,  that  we  may  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day,  as  he  has  commanded  us. — 
And  while  you  are  gone,  I  shall  go  to  Wil- 
liam Greenwood's  prayer  meeting,  for  I  can 
truly  say,  Fanny,  in  the  words  of  a  hymn, — 

•'  My  heaven,  and  there  my  God  I  find." 

The  cottage  of  William  often  proved  a  Be- 
thel, indeed,  not  to  Philip  only,  but  to  seve- 
ral poor  people  who  met  there  on  a  Saturday 
evening  for  one  hour,  to  seek  a  blessing  on 
the  services  of  the  Lord's  day;  and  especial- 
ly on  their  beloved  pastor.  And  in  this  way 
they  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel. 

Hither  Philip  now  hastened,  where,  having 
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spent  the  hour  in  prayer  with  his  fellow -wor- 
shippers, he  gave  out  the  following  hymn, 
which  they  sung  together: 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  rest,  to  the  Christian  how  dear, 

My  heart  hails  thy  coming  with  joy  ; 
I  long  in  the  courts  of  my  God  to  apprar. 

And  my  soul  in  his  praise  to  employ. 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  rest,  thy  peace  shall  repay, 

For  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  week, 
While  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  my  strength  thro'  the  day, 

And  his  presence  with  ardour  I  seek. 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  rest,  sweet  prelude  of  heaven, 

While  on  wings  of  devotion  I  rise, 
May  the  joys  I  now  feel  as  an  antepaat  given, 

Prepare  my  blest  soul  for  the  skies '. 
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PART  II. 


As  Miss  Worthy  and  her  friend  Isabella 
walked  through  the  village  of  Northdown, 
they  were  struck  with  the  neat  appearance  ot 
the  little  garden  which  surrounded  the  cot: 
tage  of  Philip  Watkins.  Miss  Worthy  re- 
marked to  her  friend,  that  this  was  the  very 
spot  which,  some  time  since,  they  had  seen 
so  over-run  with  weeds.  w  I  suppose  then," 
said  Isabella,  "  the  cottage  has  changed  its 
inhabitants;  unless  the  former  inhabitants 
have  greatly  changed  their  conduct."  *'  The 
latter  is  the  truth,  my  dear  Isabella, "added 
Miss  Worthy;  u  a  great  change  I  assure  you 
has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
dwelling  there,  since  you  were  last  this  way. 
And  I  have  frequently  heard  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  religion,  even  on  the  temporal  af- 
fairs, and  the  outward  appearance  of  persons, 
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but  never  before  witnessed  these  effects  so 
strikingly,  though  gradually,  as  on  Philip 
Watkins  and  hi£  wife.  Godliness  is  indeed 
profitable  in  all  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  t< 
come.  The  rosy  children  whom  you  see  play 
ing  there,  in  the  little  arbour,  are  theirs;  now 
their  flesh  is  clean,  and  their  clothes  tidy: 
this  was  not  the  case  once,  for  their  mother 
was  a  noted  gossip  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  so  bad  a  manager,  that,  although  her 
husband  worked  hard,  and  obtained  pretty 
good  wages,  they  could  never  keep  out  of 
debt;  indeed,  Philip  used  to  spend  too  much 
of  his  wages  in  drink;  but,  after  he  became 
a  reformed  man,  and  took  home  all  he  earned, 
they  had  few  comforts,  for  she  spent  so  much 
of  her  time  in  the  cottages  of  her  neighbours; 
her  children  were  then  ragged  little  things, 
running  about  just  where  they  pleased,  and  you 
may  easily  conclude  that  they  were  not  much 
benefited  by  any  thing  which  could  be  done 
for  them.  We  gave  them  frocks,  that  they 
might  attend  church  with  their  father;  but 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  them  every  day, 
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and  when  they  needed  mending,  a  small  rent 
was  suffered  to  become  a  great  one,  before 
their  mother  attended  to  them;  and  when 
any  lady  called  upon  her,  she  would  com- 
plain that  she  had  so  much  to  do  she  could 
not  keep  the  children  tidy;  and,  for  her  part, 
she  could  not  think  how  some  people  found 
so  much  time  to  attend  places  of  worship  on 
a  week  day,  she  was  always  too  much  en- 
gaged to  attend  to  religion,"  &c. 

**I  should  like  to  call  in  as  we  return  from 
our  walk,"  said  Isabella,  "for  you  have 
raised  my  curiosity;  she  must  be  strangely 
altered  indeed,  if  we  may  take  the  children 
as  a  specimen." 

The  young  ladies  pursued  their  walk  to 
the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  after  making 
several  calls,  and  administering  relief  to  some 
sick  folks,  they  returned,  meeting  many  a 
smiling  little  face  in  the  children  of  those 
who  had  experienced  the  kind  attentions  of 
Miss  Worthy.  When  they  came  to  the  door 
of  Philip's  cottage,  Mrs.  Watkius  had  Justin 
readiness  the  children's  evening  meal.  It 
c2 
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was  a  large  dish  of  very  thick  gruel,  sweet- 
ened with  treacle;  it  stood  in  the  midst  of 
as  many  wooden  bowls  as  there  were  children 
standing  around  the  clean  white  table,  each 
holding  a  spoon.  The  eldest  girl  was  in  the 
act  of  asking  a  blessing  on  their  simple  fare. 


The  young  ladies  drew  back  before  they  -wore 
noticed,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  them. 
The  language  of  the  yirl's  short  pray*  i 
appropriate:    probably   what    she    had  been 
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taught  by  her  now  pious  father,  it  was  as 
follows:— "Almighty  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
things,  we  bless  thee  for  the  food  before  us; 
may  it  be  sanctified  to  the  nourishment  of 
our  bodies,  and  make  our  hearts  grateful  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen." 

The  grace  being  concluded,  the  ladies 
showed  themselves,  but  took  their  seats  on 
a  bench  at  the  door,  beneath  a  rudely  formed 
arbour,  covered  with  jessamine  and  honey- 
suckle, and  requested  Mrs.  Watkins  to  help 
the  little  folks  to  their  suppers;  and  adding, 
"  We  shall,  in  the  meantime,  be  resting  our- 
selves, and  enjoying  the  sight  of  so  many 
happy  faces."  "  I  believe  they  are  all  very 
hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins,  "  and  I  always 
contrive  to  let  them  have  their  suppers  be- 
fore their  father  comes  home;  children  are 
very  apt  to  be  cross  when  hungry,  and  it  is 
a  perplexing  thing  for  a  poor  man  to  come 
home  faint  and  tired  to  a  houseful  of  fretful 
children;  beside,  when  they  have  had  their 
supper,  they  are  all  ready  to  wait  upon  their 
father;  and  one  gets  him  dry  shoes,  another 
chops  a  little  wood,  to  make  up  a  good  fire 
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for  him,  and  Betsey  there,  she  holds  the 
baby,  and  gets  him  to  sleep,  while  I  get  my 
good  man's  supper  on  the  table.  Ah !  Miss 
Worthy,"  continued  she,  "  I  have  reason  to 
be  very  thankful  to  you,  for  taking  so  much 
pains  with  Betsey,  at  the  Sunday  school?  all 
the  comforts  of  our  family  are  owing  to  that 
child;  she  was  the  means  of  leading  her 
father  to  a  place  of  worship;  and  when  he 
began  to  take  to  religion,  he  began  to  leave 
off  bad  ways." 

"  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  Betsey," 
said  Miss  Worthy,  "  she  is  a  very  attentive 
child  at  school,  and  I  am  much  delighted  to 
hear  that  she  conducts  herself  so  well  at 
home." 

"My  dear  Philip  often  prajs,"  replied 
the  mother,  "  that  his  children  may  shun 
evil  and  pursue  good;  that  they  may  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  lay  up  the  word 
of  God  in  their  hearts;  and  you  know.  Miss, 
while  we  pray  for  these  things  it  becomes 
us  to  use  the  best  means  in  our  power,  that 
our  prayers  may  be  answered."  "  Very 
true,"  replied  Miss  Worthy,  "  we  should 
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exercise  our  prudence,  as  well  as  our  piety, 
in  all  that  we  may  be  called  to  do,  for  our 
own  advantage,  or  that  of  others;  and  it 
must  be  a  great  comfort  to  your  husband,  to 
see  you  so  much  of  the  same  mind  with  him- 
self; disposed  to  train  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."— 
«  Ah!  Miss,"  added  she,  «  Hook  back  with 
shame  to  the  days  of  my  folly;  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  never  knew  real  happiness  until 
I  sought  it  in  God.  One  hour  of  the  peace, 
which  I  now  enjoy  in  my  soul,  while  I  am 
working  for  my  children,  is  better  than  all 
the  days  which  I  ever  spent  in  going  from 
house  to  house,  idling  away  my  precious 
time,  in  talking  over  every  body's  business, 
and  every  body's  faults."  "It  would  be 
very  pleasing  to  me,"  said  Miss  Worthy, 
"  to  hear  how  your  prejudice  against  reli- 
gion was  removed.  I  understood  that  you 
rather  hindered,  than  aided,  your  husband, 
when  his  face  began  to  look  toward  Zion. " 

"  O  yes,  Miss,  I  used  to  hate  to  hear  him 
and  Betsey  sin»;  hymns  together,  and  have 
many  a  time  made  ;\  noiso  to  disturb  them: 
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but  Philip  never  seemed  to  be  angry  with  me: 
he  always  returned  me  good  for  evil;  and  if  I 
had  said  ever  so  many  provoking  things  to 
him,  he  always  prayed  for  me  at  night,  that 
God  would  pardon  me,  and  turn  my  heart; 
so  I  began  to  think,  that  as  religion  had  made 
my  husband  so  good  and  kind,  it  must  itself 
be  a  very  good  thing;  and  when,  in  my  last 
lying-in,  the  ladies  visited  me,  they  said  so 
many  good  things  in  so  kind  a  way,  that  I 
began  to  feel  my  heart  more  inclined  towards 
itj  and  I  prayed  in  my  poor  way,  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  make  me  as  good  as  he 
had  made  my  husband;  and  when  I  had  a 
little  time,  I  used  to  read  the  little  tracts 
which  had  been  given  to  Betsey  and  my  hus- 
band; and,  when  I  read  the  New  Testament, 
I  used  to  find  that  they  too  were  all  about 
Christ  and  salvation :  this  made  me  desire 
that  I  might  he  saved;  and  as  I  became  more 
concerned  about  it,  I  used  to  go  to  a  religious 
neighbour  and  ask  a  great  many  questions 
about  Christ  and  the  way  to  heaven.  My 
husband  had  often  persuaded  me  to  go  tt 
a  place  of  worshipbefore,  but  I  used  to  think, 
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with  my  family  to  work  for,  it  was  impossi- 
ble. When,  however,  it  pleased  God  to  open 
my  eyes,  I  needed  no  persuasion.  Now,  my 
dear  Miss,  I  get  many  things  done  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  which  I  used  to  leave  till 
Saturday;  and  we  rise  betimes  on  Sabbath 
morning,  and,  so  I  can  now  always  go  to  a 
place  of  worship.  But  here  conies  my  good 
man,"  said  she:  and  the  children,  having  now 
finished  their  supper,  hearing  this,  ran  to 
meet  Philp;  the  foremost  exclaiming,  "I 
shall  kiss  him  first."  The  weary  man  took 
one  of  his  lambkins  into  his  arms,  and  led 
another  in  his  hand,  while  the  two  elder  ones 
took  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  frock,  and  thus 
greeted  by  his  children,  he  walked  up  the 
garden  path,  and  seeing  the  ladies,  respect- 
fully bowed  to  them;  he  appeared  tired,  yet 
his  countenance  seemed  placid  with  content- 
ment, and  his  eyes  shone  with  parental  love 
Miss  Worthy  and  her  friend  rose;  she 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  chatted  a  few 
minutes,  then  took  from  her  reticule  a  few 
tracts  and  gave  them  to  Betsey;  and  not 
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willing  to  keep  the  weary  man  from  his  sup- 
per, she  wished  them  good  evening. 

Philip  then  kissed  the  child  and  set  him 
down,  washed  his  hands,  and  began  his  hum- 
ble repast;  some  vegetables  and  bacon,  with 
a  small  mug  of  home-brewed  beer,  not  re- 
markable for  strength,  but  very  bright,  and 
made  without  pernicious  drugs,  and  therefore 
very  wholesome;  and  it  might  be  added, 
"  He  eat  his  meat  with  gladness  of  heart, 
praising  God."  This  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  who  sit  down  to  feast  upon  the 
best  things  which  are  produced  by  the  earth, 
or  air,  or  sea,  with  no  thought  of  the  "Giver 
of  all  goodness,"  nor  one  grateful  expression 
for  his  bounty. 

"Well,  Polly,"  said  Philip,  "you  have  had 
a  visit  from  the  clergyman's  daughter,  but 
I  saw  the  clergyman  himself,  to-day;  he  is 
a  kind  hearted  man,  Polly,  indeed;  and  how 
freely  he  speaks  to  a  poor  man  about  religion: 
he  is  one  of  the  true  shepherds,  for  he  cares 
for  the  flock,  and  he  seeks  God's  glory,  not 
his  own;  and  this  is  one  mark  which  the 
great  shepherd  gave  us,  by  which  we  shall 
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know  those  whom  he  sends  from  those  who 
run  of  their  own  accord. "  "  But  where, 
Philip,  does  he  give  us  this  mark;  I  do  not 
remember  it."  "  No  child?  Why,  do  you 
not  recollect  what  our  Saviour  says,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  John,  He  who  seeketh 
his  glory  who  sent  him  is  true?"  "  No  indeed, 
Philip,  I  did  not  know  those  words  were 
there;  but,  to  my  sorrow,  I  know  too  little 
of  the  Scriptures;  however,  I  thank  God  for 
a  desire  to  know  them,  and  I  thank  him  too 
for  those  whom  he  sends  to  explain  them  to 
us;  and,  as  you  say,  I  think  Mr.  "Worthy  is 
a  true  shepherd." 
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PART  III. 


FEW  are  the  incidents  which  enliven  the 
fire-side  of  the  poor  cottager;  but  where  the 
religion  of  Jesus  reigns  in  the  heart,  there 
need  never  be  found  any  seasons  of  restless 
inactivity,  in  which  a  mortal  shall  exclaim, 
"  What  shall  ease  me  of  the  next  hour?"  A 
man  of  piety  and  of  industry  may  always  find 
employment:  his  Bible,  his  children,  and 
his  garden,  present  useful  and  varied  means 
of  relaxation  and  employment,  after  the  more 
fatiguing  exertions  of  the  day.  It  was  in 
this  way  the  evenings  of  William  Greenwood 
were  spent.  When  he  entered  his  cottage  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
returned  to  bless  his  house;  and  his  family 
hailed  that  return  with  delight.  Thus  from 
morning  to  evening  through  many  a  year  he 
passed,  in  which  nothing  occurred  of  any  re- 
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inarkable  interest;  yet,  there  are  seasons  in 
the  lives  of  the  most  obscure,  which,  if  pro- 
perly improved,  are  worth  recordings  and 
there  are  events  which  bring  along  with  them 
pungent  grief,  or  exhilarating  joy.  The  fol- 
lowing event  in  the  life  of  William  Green- 
wood was  one  of  no  small  interest  to  him- 
self. 

One  evening,  as  he  returned  from  his  usual 
toil,  he  beheld  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of 
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a  sailor,  sitting  by  his  wife,  who  had  an  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  one  hand  upon  his  knee; 
while  one  arm  of  the  sailor  embraced  Mary, 
who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  him.  William 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  youth,  and  what 
was  his  surprise,  when  he  recognized  in  the 
weather-beaten  face  of  the  tar,  the  features 
of  a  long  lost  son.  Time  and  circumstances 
had  made  a  change  in  his  countenance;  but 
religion  a  much  greater  in  his  mind  and 
character.  His  face,  which  once  displayed 
only  the  baser  passions,  now  shone  with  the 
mild  expressions  of  a  subdued  soul. 

He  arose  from  between  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter to  receive  the  affectionate  embrace  of  his 
overjoyed  father,  who  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal, 
**  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  he  is  alive 
again;  he  was  lost,  and  he  is  found." — 
While  William  and  his  son  stood  hand  in 
hand  expressing  mutual  affection,  Mrs. 
Greenwood  and  Mary  prepared  the  supper, 
and  that  being  ready,  the  pious  man  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  sight  of  his  son, 
and  the  provisions  on  his  table,  and  sat 
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down  to  eat,  that  he  might  be  refreshed  after 
his  toil.  And  he  was  glad  at  heart,  to  see, 
in  addition  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  long 
absent  and  now  reformed  boy,  making  one  at 
his  simple  feast.  "  Well,  Henry,  said  his 
father,  as  he  took  up  his  brown  mug  to  drink, 
"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  thee  once  more; 
and  especially  to  see  thee  the  servant  of  my 
Lord;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you 
have  been  led  into  the  way  of  peace. " 

"  It  will  afford  me  pleasure,  father,  to  tell 
you  how  kindly  God  has  dealt  with  me,  since 
I  left  your  roof."  So  he  began  as  follows: 
"  It  is  painful  to  me  to  reflect  on  the  state  of 
my  mind,  when  I  left  your  roof,  father;  I 
had  determined  never  to  come  home  again, 
because  I  did  not  like  your  way  of  bringing 
us  up.  1  abhorred  a  place  of  worship,  and 
all  who  went  to  it:  your  religion  in  the  family 
I  used  to  think  too  strict;  your  reading  the 
Bible,  and  praying  with  us,  and  correcting 
us  when  we  told  a  lie,  or  broke  the  Sabbath, 
or  used  bad  words,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
effect  of  your  religion;  and  many  has  been 
the  time,  that  I  have  wished  you  had  no  re- 
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ligion,  for  it  struck  me  that  I  should  be  so 
much  happier  if  my  father  was  not  religious; 
I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  tire  you  out,  in 
trying  to  mend  my  morals,  as  you  used  to 
say,  when  you  gave  me  corrections:  but, 
when  I  found  you  still  kept  on,  then  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  leave  you,  and 
go  where  I  could  do  as  I  pleased. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  me  to  look  back 
upon  the  hardened  state  of  mind  in  which  I 
left  this  place;  and  the  society  which  I  then 
mixed  with  did  not  tend  to  remove  my  pre- 
judice against  religion,  or  subdue  the  obsti- 
nacy of  my  soul.  My  hard  heart  led  me  to 
conclude,  that  I  had  been  held  in  too  much 
subjection  at  home,  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
must  submit  to  a  much  harder  discipline. 
Under  a  severe  captain  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  word  of 
command,  and  do  the  duty  of  my  station 
without  grumbling.  Ten  years  of  hard  ser- 
vice I  went  through,  and  many  and  many  a 
danger  I  escaped,  father;  and,  at  last,  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  (my  captain  said  that  I  de- 
served it,)  to  be  promoted,  and  I  became  the 
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Boatswain's  Mate.  It  made  my  heart  jump 
for  joy,  I  can  tell  you 5  but  I  had  to  do  much 
service  in  that  office,  which  did  •  not  please 
me  at  all;  but  bless  you,  father,  it  is  no  use 
in  the  world  to  say  what  one  likes  or  dislikes; 
the  word  of  command  is  given,  and  every 
man  must  do  his  duty.  I  often  thought  of 
home,  especially  in  a  storm,  and  I  was 
going  to  write  many  times;  but  writing,  to  a 
sailor,  is  not  very  easy;  and  then,  my  dis- 
tance from  you,  and  the  uncertainty  whether 
a  letter  would  reach  you. " 

"  But  Harry,"  said  his  father,  "you  can- 
not tell  us  all  about  it  to-night,  and  I  mainly 
wish  to  know  how  you  came  to  think  about 
religion;  sailors  are  not  very  religious,  I  fear; 
but  I  be  right  glad  to  hear  that  many  pray- 
ers are  offered  for  them,  and  a  great  deal  is 
done  now-a-days,  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ."  «  That's  the  best,  the  only 
safe  harbour,  I  know,  both  for  sailors  and 
landsmen,"  returned  Harry:  and  continued, 
« Well,  father,  I  will  tell  you  how  1  began 
to  make  sail  for  that  harbour.  On  our  voyage 
home,  the  ship's  crew  became  very  sickly, 
D  3 
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and  many  died 5  among  them  was  a  man 
who  used  to  appear  very  much  concerned  for 
me,  for  he  would  at  times  ask  me  to  come 
into  his  birth  and  hear  him  read  the  scrip- 
tures; but  I  always  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, telling  him,  that  I  had  had  enough  of 
religion  at  home,  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  serve 
me  all  my  life.  At  last,  however,  this  poor 
fellow  fell  sick,  and  a  few  hours  before  he 
died,  he  sent  for  me,  and  called  me  to  the 
side  of  his  hammock;  then  he  took  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  looking  at  me;  oh!  I  shall 
never  forget  that  look:  *  Greenwood,'  says 
he,  *  I  am  a  dying  man,  but  not  without 
hope;  that  Bible,  (pointing  to  one  which 
laid  on  the  top  of  his  chest,)  that  Bible, 
Greenwood,  my  pious  father  gave  me  when 
I  last  left  my  home;  it  has  been  my  com- 
panion in  sickness  and  in  health,  it  led  me, 
through  the  blessed  Spirit's  influence,  to 
repentance,  and  it  enabled  me  to  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  whose  merit  alone 
I  depend  for  eternal  life."  Here  Harry 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  struck  off  with  his 
hand  the  tear  which  rolled  down  his  cheek; 
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then  he  resumed,  *  That  Bible,  Greenwood, 
I  wish  you  to  call  jour  own;  and  may  it,  by 
God's  blessing,  do  as  much  for  you  as  it  has 
done  for  me;  you  have  been  often  on  my 
heart,  to  pray  for  you,  because  you  once  told 
me  that  you  had  a  praying  father;  so  had  I, 
but  I  did  not  know  the  value  of  such  a  bless- 
ing, and  like  you  now,  I  once  despised  re- 
ligion; God  has  had  mercy  upon  my  father 
in  hearing  his  prayers  for  me;  and,  Harry,' 
said  he,  <  my  prayer  shall  be,  that  you  may 
find  mercy  too.'  Then  he  shut  his  eyes,  and 
remained  quite  silent  for  some  time,  I  began 
to  think  he  was  gone,  but  he  opened  his  eyes 
again  and  went  on,  *  Oh,  Harry,  what  will 
become  of  you,  if  my  Saviour  does  not  plead 
for  you  in  heaven.  We  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father;  this  is  now  my  consolation: 
oh!  that  I  could  describe  to  you  the  peace 
which  now  fills  my  soul,  while  I  think  upon 
those  words.'  Then  he  looked  at  me  again, 
and  his  face  seemed  glorious,  and  with  such 
a  tone  he  spoke,  'you  must  die — you  have 
sinned  against  God;  and  if  you  have  no  ad- 
vocate,— lost, — lost, — lost.'  And  here  his 
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voice  failed;  but  his  hands  were  lifted  up; 
I  saw  his  lips  move:  I  put  my  ear  down  near 
his  mouth,  and  could  just  make  out  his  last 
words;  '  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us. '  And  with  these  words  he  breathed 
out  his  soul." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  his  mother,  and  took 
the  corner  of  her  apron  to  wipe  her  eyes;  it 
was  coarse,  but  very  clean.  "  Had  he  a  mo- 
ther, Harry?  Poor  soul!  I  dare  say  she  broke 
her  heart.  Did  you  write  and  tell  her  how 
her  son  died?"  "  No,"  continued  he,  "  for 
she  died  some  years  before  his  father,  I  heard 
him  say;  and  his  father  died  soon  after  he 
had  left  England.  Well,  but  to  proceed  with 
my  story:  I  stood  weeping  at  the  side  of 
poor  Bob  Johnson's  hammock,  with  another 
or  two  of  my  shipmates,  till  we  all  left  it  in 
silence;  my  heart  was  so  full,  I  could  not 
say  one  word  to  any  one;  but  I  went  into 
my  birth,  which  happened  to  be  quite  clear, 
and  I  kneeled  down  and  said,  4  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me !  Make  intercession  for  me, 
blessed  advocate.'  This  was  all  I  could  say; 
but  there  was  I,  kneeling  upon  my  knees  for 
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an  hour,  and  crying  as  if  my  heart  would 
break;  and  when  I  got  over  this  a  little,  I 
sat  down  on  my  chest  and  took  out  poor  Bob's 
Bible,  for  I  had  put  it  into  my  jacket  pocket; 
and  I  opened  it  and  read  the  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah:  and  how  my  heart  did  ache 
when  I  saw  in  that  chapter,  how  much  Christ 
was  to  suffer  for  sin;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
words,  *  He  made  intercession  for  transgres- 
sors.' I  thought  of  what  poor  Bob  had  just 
said  to  me,  and  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  said 
again,  *  0  Lord  Jesus  intercede  for  me,  or  I 
must  perish  in  my  sins. '  And  I  believe  he  has 
indeed  become  my  advocate;  for,  since  that 
time,  I  have  been  trying  to  abstain  from  all 
evil,  and  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  the  Savi- 
our, in  the  precious  book  which  my  poor 
ship-mate  left  me:  and  here  it  is,"  said  he, 
taking  it  from  his  pocket,  "  and  I  will  never 
part  with  it,  father:  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  say  when  I  die,  '  He  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  me. '  " 

Then  William  Greenwood  took  his  son  by 
the  hand,  and  gazed  on  his  weather-beaten 
face  till  his  eyes  over  flowed;  and  having 
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vented  his  full  heart  a  little,  he  said,  "  God 
has  heard  my  prayers;  I  had  not  expected  to 
«ee  you,  and  God  has  given  me  to  see  you 
made  alive  by  his  Spirit — many  times  I  plead- 
ed for  you.  while  you  were  under  my  roof,  but 
my  prayers  were  not  apparently  answered; 
yet  now  I  see,  that  God  moves  in  a  myste- 
rious way,  his  wonders  to  perform;  and  let 
bis  name  have  praise." 

The  news  of  Henry  Greenwood's  return 
soon  spread  through  the  village,  and  some  of 
the  pious  cottagers  rejoiced,  and  sympathised 
in  the  joy  of  his  delighted  father.  On  the 
next  Saturday  evening  more  than  usual  at- 
tended the  prayer  meeting,  which  was  still 
kept  up  in  his  cottage.  Mr.  Worthy,  the 
pious  minister,  wishing  so  show  the  real 
esteem  which  he  entertained  for  the  char- 
acter of  William  Greenwood;  and  in  hope 
that  he  might  improve  the  circumstance 
to  the  edification  of  the  people  assembled 
there,  attended  the  meeting,  and  after  sever- 
al of  his  pious  flock  had  engaged  in  thanks- 
giving, he  thus  expressed  himself  to  his  un- 
lettered auditors. 
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"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of 
my  dear  people  assembled,  to  express  their 
sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  our  beloved 
brother;  and  to  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  providence,  who  has  so  kindly  relieved  his 
heart  from  a  burden  which  has  depressed  it 
for  so  many  years.  Mysterious  indeed  are 
the  ways  of  God  with  his  people!  and,  no 
doubt,  our  friend  can  look  back  on  many 
seasons,  in  which  even  this  trial,  heavy  as  it 
is,  has  proved  beneficial  to  his  soul,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  many  an  errand  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  To  you  who  have  children  I  need 
not,  I  think,  point  out  the  encouragement 
which  it  affords  for  continued  prayer  for 
their  salvation.  In  due  season  you  shall  reap, 
if  you  faint  not;  the  very  mention  of  your 
prayers  may,  as  in  this  case,  awaken  Chris- 
tian sympathy  in  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to- 
wards them,  who  may  be  rendered  the  means 
of  their  conversion  when  they  are  far  dis- 
tant from  you. 

"  Sweet  is  the  bond  of  union  which  now 
subsists  betaken  this  *  son  who  was  dead, 
and  is  JiliMffcahu'  and  his  pioiiiJatlfer;  Let 
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each  one  of  you  remember,  in  looking  back 
on  the  past,  to  take  encouragement  for  ihe 
future.  We  must  not  forget,  that  when 
one  trial  is  past  another  may  be  approach- 
ing ;  and  in  new  temptations  \ve  shall  feel 
the  need  of  new  measures  of  grace,  from  him 
who  is  still  <a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of 
trouble.'  To  him,  therefore  let  us  always 
look  in  faith,  and  confide  for  Salvation:  let 
us  depend  upon  his  arm,  which  can  hold  us 
up  in  the  day  of  our  sorest  trials^  and,  in 
the  hottest  conflict  in  which  we  may  be  en- 
gaged with  our  common  foe,  let  us  believe 
we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  return  each 
one  to  his  home,  with  a  heart  glowing  with 
gratitude  for  what  our  eyes  have  seen,  and 
•bur  ears  have  heard;  for  if  angels  rejoice 
over  4a  sinner  that  repenteth,'  how  much 
more  shall  we,  who  have  felt  in  some  mea- 
sure that  state  of  moral  degradation,  from 
which  this  young  man  is  now  happily  raised. 
.Let  us,  then,  give  glory  to  God,  for  this  dis- 
tinguishing act  of  mercy. " 


